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for dinner. It was a cheerless meal 
for the little family;—but in the 
midst of it, to their joyful surprise, 
Emily made her appearance. 

‘* Where have you been, my dear ?” 
said Mrs. Tappan, lgoking at her 
blackened face and hands, and dingy 
dress. 

Emily made no reply till her moth- 
=er repeatel the question, and then 
S said: ‘* In the coal-bin.” 

** And how cam2 you there?” in- 
quired her mother. 

Emil) would have been glad of any 
excuse to give except the true one; 
Mi} but though she had done wrong, as 
we shall presently see, she was not 
hardened in guilt, and she replied, 
through her tears: ‘*I didn’t want to 
go to school.” 

m ‘And so you hid yourself there,” 
“4 said her mother. 
e > ‘Yes ma’am.” 

< ‘And my daughter could make 


fer her father and mother so unhappy.— 


ewe She could be willing thet her mother 






EMILY TAPPAN ; 
Or, First Impressions of God. 

Published by the Mass. S. S. Society, 13 Cornhill. 

This little book will be a help to parents who 
wish to give their childcen correct impressions 
of the chu: acter of God, of his all-seeing eye as 
fixed upon them, and their accountability to 
him. I once attended a prayer-meeting ina 
school-room, where the children were disposed 
to be playful. I said, “Boys, look on that 
wall,” pointing to a paper there, on which was 
printed in large letters, “ J'how God seest me.” 
That was enough. All were silent during the 
whole evening. I thought that fact spoke well 
for the Teacher of the school. So it should be 
with every parent. Let them cultivate in their 
children a filial fear of offending their heavenly 
Father, who is ever present, and willing to bless 
those who love and obey him. The following 
is an extract from the work above named. 


GOD SPEAKS TO US BY CONSCIENCE. 


In a few days Emily was able to go to 
school with Mary; but she pleaded various 
excuses to remain at home, till her motber 
was obliged to say very decidedly, one 
evening, “* You must not stay away from 
school any longer, Emily. I shall expect 
you to go to-morrow with Mary.” 

The next morning, at school time, Emily 
was no where to be found. The servants 
were sent in to the neighbors to inquire 
after her. Mrs. Tappan went over the 
house, and into the garden, calling her lit- 
tle daughter; and not finding her, her 
anxiety increased beyond measure. ‘‘ She 
has gone to the river; she is certainly 
drowned!’ she exclaimed. Mr. Tappan 
went down to the river, but nobody had 

en her on the wharf that rorning. And 
as her father knew that she seldom disobey- 
ed the expressed wishes of her parents, he 
at. once concluded that she had not bent 
her steps in that direction. It now occur- 
ted to bis mind that she might have wan- 
dered out into the streets, and lost her way. 
He accordiagly went immediately to the 
police office, and having described the lit- 
tle one, left his card, with directions to 
send Emily home should she be brought 
in by any who might find her. Uv then 
continued his search in those parts of the 
city wuere he thought she might possibly 
8°; but al] was in vain, and with an ago- 
nized heart he returned home at the hour 





should fear that she was drowned: 
that her father should spend all the 
mornivg in muking inquiries about her: 
that Henry and Ada sbould cry because 
they thought they might never see their 
sister again; all this rather than go to 
school! Oh, my daughter—my naughty, 
my unkind daughter !” 

Emily’ tears flowed afresh. Mrs. 'Tap- 
pan then rung the bell for Jane, and after 
giving her directions in reference to Emily’s 
dress, requested her to go to school with 
her in the afternoon. 

“You will keep Emily with you,” ad- 
ded Mrs. Tappan, ‘till school-time; we 
do not choose to see her, ard she certainly 
does not deserve any dinner to-day.” 

Poor Emily had already been severely 
punished for her folly. When she got in- 
to the coal-bin‘it was her intention to re- 
main there until it was too late for school, 
and then to go into the house. She heard 
the bell ring for nine o’clock, and soon af- 
ter the agitated voice of her mother calling, 
“Emily, Emily.” ‘ She wants me to go 
to school,” thought she; ‘‘I won’t answer 
yet.” But she trembled violently as she 
heard her mother coming in the direction 
where she was. She drew an old blanket 
over her, and lay half stifled while her mo- 
ther came clore to the bin and.called again, 
“Emily.” Mrs. Tappan waited a few se- 
conds for an answer, and happening to no- 
tice the cover of the coal-bin raised, she 
stepped forward, and letting the heavy 
cover fall, shut her daughter in. Whata 
moment of terror was that to Emily; she 
sprang up and calle to her mother, but 
Mrs. Tappan had already left the yard. 

** Oh, I shall lie here all alone, and no- 
body will know it,” said she. ‘ Oh, I 
wish a thousand times, I had gone to 
school. Itis dreadful to dic here alone. 
And then to meet that great God I have 
sinned against!’ She shaddered at the 
thought, and pushing with all her strength 
she succeeded in raising the cover enough 
to crowd in ajortion of the blanket and 
secure a little fresh air. 

The coal-bin was so placed that as Emily 
peeped out from her hiding-place she must 
necessarily look into the garden, and every 
plant there seemed to lift its voice against 
her. And there, too, was the arbor in 
which she sat when she first heard about 
God. ‘‘Oh,” exclaimed she bitterly, “I 
almost wish there was no God.” But the 
dancing leaves, and the joyful sunlight, 
and the tiny clouds, seemed to mock her 
foolish wish, and to repeat again and 


again, “There is a God, and He will 
punish you for your wickedness.” 

Her sins seemed all to rise up before her. 
Each minute she almost expected to hear 
the voice of God, as Adam did, walking in 
the garden, calling to her, as to him,— 
“Where art thou ?” 

Thus the hours wore away. She thought, 
‘“* Perhaps Peggy will want some coals to 
get dinner with ;” but Peggy came not. — 
**T wonder how long I shall stay here? 
What if Peggy has taken out coals enough 
to last her a week: then I must starve !— 
Oh, dear; I wish I’d gone to school.”— 
Just then the welcome step of Peggy was 
heard, and in a moment the lid of the bin 
was raised. 

“* Bless us, Miss Emmy ; how come you 
in here? Why, massa and missus have 
been looking everywhere for you!” 

“Oh, do take me out, Peggy. 1am so 
tired—I amindeed.” And as Peggy lifted 
her out, she thanked her, and ran into the 
house. 

All this Mrs. Tappan did not know, or 
she might have treated Emily somewhat 
differently. She should, at least, have in- 
quired more closely into her motive for 
hiding. She should have sought to know 
why Emily was so averse to going to 
school, and tried to make her feel the evil 
of her course in the sight of God. Had 
Mrs. Tappan pursued a course similar to 
this, she might have been able to deepen 
the impressions already made on her 
daughter’s heart. But she felt that she had 
done all that was necessiry in depriving 


‘her of her dinner, and in sending her to 


school ; and very soon she forgot the whole 
occurrence. 

Not so Emily. She had a strong reason 
for remembering it, aside from her fears in 
the coal-bin. The reason, indeed, gave 
the real sting to her fears. 








Descriptive. 





A WALK TO BETHANY. 


Beruany, Paestine, 1856. 

Messrs. Editors,—-As we had now visit- 
ed the principal places of interest within 
and around Jerusalem, we proposed this 
morning a visit to the village of Bethany. 
Walking out at the Damascus gate on the 
North, and continuing along the city walls, 
we came to the grotto of Jeremiah, an an- 
cient cave or quarry hewn in the limestone 
rock. There is now a neat little garden 
enclosed by a wall in front, and a Moham- 
medan dervish has built a mosque and pray- 
ing place within it. We refreshed our- 
selves at the well, and then continued on 
our way past St. Stephen’s gate, and by a 
winding path to the valley of Jehoshaphat 
and the brook Kedron, and at length came 
upon the high road to Jericho. This is 
the same road our Savior was often wont 
to walk on his visits to Bethany. But how 
changed the scene. Then the ancient cove- 
nant people filled the Huly City, and the 
splendid temple of Herod crowned the 
height of Mt. Moriah. Now the Moslem 
mosque of Omar rises there, and we hear 
the Muezzin cry to prayer as we ascend 
along the side of Olivet. Jerusalem is 
trodden down of the Gentiles, even of the 
followers of the false Prophet, who curse 
alike the name of Jew and Christian. Yet 
she shall rise again. Thus saith the Lord, 
*‘Rejoice ye with Jerusalem; I will ex- 
tend peace to her like a river, and the glo- 
ry of the Gentiles like a flowing stream: 
for the law shall go forth of Zion, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 








In a half hour more we came to Bethany, 
the town of Mary and her sister Martha, 
with whom Jesus loved to dwell. It is 
beautifully situated in a quiet little valley 
at the base of the Mount of Olives, and 
seems a fitting place for our Savior’s retire- 
ment and socialenjoyment. With this one 
family more than any other on earth, he 
held personal communion and fellowship, 
and his affectionate tenderness flowed forth 
to them in all its its blessed fulness. Here 
it was that Mary anointed the feet of Jesus 
with precious ointment, very costly, and 
wiped his feet with her hair, to testify her 
love for the Savior. And when she was 
rudely rebuked by Judas Iscariot, Jesus 
replied, ‘* Let her alone; why trouble ye 
her? She hath wrought a good work on 
me. Verily I say unto you, wheresoever 
this gospel shall be preached throughout 
the whole world, this also that she hath 
done, shall be spoken for a memorial of 
her.” Here also Jesus raised Lazarus from 
the dead. We at once sought out the 
grave of Lazarus, and were pointed to a 
large tomb excavated in the natural rock, 
and bearing many marks of antiquity. De- 
scending a flight of twenty-seven stone. 
steps, we came to a dark room eight or 
nine feet square, which conducted to a se- 
cond arched chamber. This was doubtless 
the place where the body was laid and the 
stone placed upon the door of the sepulchre. 
“It was a cave and a stone lay upon it,” 
says the Evangelist John. Here, then, at 
the entrance of this very cave, in all proba- 
bility, Jesus wrought the great miracle of 
raising Lazarus from the dead. How 
sublime was the scene. Jesus said, ** Take 
ye away the stone. Then they took away 
the stone from the place where the dead 
was laid. And Jesus lifted up his eyes 
and said, “‘ Father I thank thee that thou 
hast heard me; and I knew that thou 
hearest me always; but because of the 
people which stand by I said it, that they 
may believe that thou hast sent me. And 
when he had thus spoken, he cried with a 
loud voice, Lazarus come forth: And he 
that was dead came forth, bound hand and 
foot with grave clothes, and his face was 
bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith 
unto them, Lose him and let him go.” I 
was nowhere so impressed with a sense of 
the divinity of Christ as when standing be- 
side the grave of Lazarus. He spake and 
the departed spirit heard his voice, and re- 
turned to bring the dead body from the 
tomb, and restore the brother to the loving 
sisters. Surely this was not a work of 
man, but of God, even the God-Man, Christ 
Jesus. He wept at the door of the sepul- 
chre, to testify how tenderly he loved him. 
He prayed to his Father in heaven to sig- 
pify that he came forth from the Father.— 
He called the dead to life to manifest his 
dominion over the spirit world, that “all 
might see the glory of God,” and believe 
that he was “ the resurrection and the life, 
and that whosoever believeth in him shall 
never die.” 

We loved to linger long around this se- 
pulchre and feel our faith strengthened that 
we, at last, through the same divine power, 
would triumph over death and the grave, 
and rise to immortal life. The air was 
mild and lovely, the birds were singing 
sweetly amid the blossoms of the almond 
trees, arid all things were in harmony with 
the scene. 

On our return we took the foot-path 
across the side of Olivet, where Christ so 
often walked, and ascended to the summit 
of the Mount. Here tradition has falsely 
located.the place of our Savior’s ascension. 





Whereas the Evangelist Luke expressly 
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declares that “‘he led them out as far as to 
Bethany. And he lifted up his hands and 
blessed them. And it came to pass while 
he blessed them, he was parted from them 
and carried up into heaven.” Now this 
point ie perh&ps only half the distance from 
Jerusalem to Bethany, and manifestly can- 
not be the place of the ascension, yet the 
oriental Christians have erected here a 
church, and piously consecrated the spot. 
The Moslems have converted the church 
into a mosque, and guard it with zealous 
care. We are permitted to enter, however, 
and are pointed to a footprint of our Savior 
on a rock under the centre, the last that he 
left on earth when he ascended to heaven. 
It is much worn by the kisses of pilgrims. 
Ascending the minaret, we enjoyed a splen- 
did view of Mt. Moriah, Mt. Zion and the 
Holy City on the one side, and on the 
other the beautiful valley of the Jordan, 
the waters of the Dead Sea, the Mount of 
Temptation, and the mountains of Moab 
beyond, all forming a panorama of nature 
in the verdure and bloom of early spring. 
Such scenes as these, filled with all their 
sacred and hallowed associations, yield the 
highest joy to the Christian traveller. He 
seems in his journey to have reached the 
)electable Mountains, whence he can well- 
nigh see the gates of the Celestial Cit). 
N. Y. Obs. | C.N. R. 


Biography. 








ORIGINAL. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—8. 
MRS. REBECCA MOTTE. 


Rebecca Brewton was born in South 
Carolina, June 28, 1738. She was: marri- 
ed to Jacob Motte in 1758, and was the 
mother of six children, only three of whom 
lived to grow up. 

General Thomas Pinkney married in 
succession the two elder daughters, and it 
was one of these ladies who dressed his 
wounds after the battle of Camden, with 
her own hands, and fainted as soon as it 
was over. The third surviving daughter 
was married to Colonel William Allston of 
Charleston. By the children of these fa- 
milies, some of whom are among the most 
distinguished in the State, the memory of 
Mrs. Motte is cherished with pride and af- 
fection, and well may it be so, * for her 
fame is indeed a rich inheritance, and the 
land which gave her birth, may well be 
proud to claim her as one of its daughters.” 

Fort Motte, the same which so striking- 
ly displayed Mrs. Motte’s patriotism, stood 
on the south side of the Congaree river. It 
is beautifully situated, and commands a 
view of the swamp land through which the 
river winds to a great distance, like a thread 
of silver between the dark forests. This 
fort was the principal depot of the convoys 
from Charleston to Camden and the upper 
districts.. It was occupied by a garrison 
under the command of Captain McPhear- 
son, of one hundred and sixty-five men, 
having been increased by a small detach- 
ment of dragoons from Charleston, a few 
hours before the Americans came in sight. 
The large new mansion from which Mrs. 
Motte had been dismissed, had been select- 
ed for the establishment of the post, and a 
deep trench had been dug around it. Op- 
posite this on another hill, was the old 
farm-house which Mrs. Motte now occupi- 
ed. On this height Lieut. Colonel Lee had 
taken up his position with its force; and 
Marion occupied the eastern declivity of the 
ridge on which the fort stood; the valley 
running between the two hills permitting 
the Americans to approach it within four 
hundred yards. 

In the night a courier arrived from Gen. 
Green, to advise them that the beseigers 
were approaching, and to urge redoubled 
activity in completing their works during 
the hours of darkness. The following 
night Lord Rawdon arrived, and the Ame- 
ricans were convinced that no time was to 
be lost. The large house in the centre of 
the encircling trench left but a few yards 
of ground uncovered within the British 
lines; burning the mansion, therefore, must 
compel the surrender of the garrison. This 
expedient was reluctantly resolved upon by 
Marion and Lee, who felt the duty to be a 
very unpleasant one in any case, but par- 
ticularly in this. It had been the summer 
residence of the owner, whose deceased 
husband had been a firm friend to his coun- 
try. Lee had also with his officers, at Mrs. 





Motte’s pressing invitation, made her house 
his quarters with his officers. They had 
not only shared her elegant hospitality, 
but she had lent her ready assistance to the 
sick and wounded, and with great regret 
the commander announced what they felt 
obliged to do, to Mrs. Motte. The smile, 
however, with which the announcement 
was received, greatly relieved the embar- 
rassed ‘officers, and when Mrs. M. said 
‘that she was gratified with the opportu- 
nity of contributing to the good of her 
country, and should view the approaching 
scene with delight,” all doubts were re- 
moved, and preparations were at once 
made to go on with the concluding scene. 
In these the patriotic lady assisted by pre- 
senting Lee with a bow and combustible 
apparatus which had been brought from 
India. The garrison was surrendered, and 
Mrs. Motte looked on the destruction of 
her beautiful home with perfect calmness. 
In the retirement of Mrs. Motte’s life, 
after the war, her usefulness and virtues are 
best apprecitated by those who knew her 
intimately. She died in 1815, at her 
plantation, regretted and beloved by hun- 
dreds. ESTELLE. 











Natural History. 


ABOUT BIRDS. 


We think a great deal of birds—-my wife 
and I. We usually have some tame cana- 
ries and linnets about us; and are apt to 
watch the habits of all the feathered tribe, 
in-doors and out. So we see and experi- 
ence some things that perhaps everybody 
does not. 

Three or four years ago, I wrote for your 
children’s column, an account of a pair of 
robins near our former home in Vermont, 
that, when the tree which held their nest, 
was felled, took their little ones to the door 
of a poor bird-loving widow close by, ap- 
parently thinking that she could take care 
of them and save their lives. You have 
forgotten the story; but some of the chil- 
dren have not; for we have several times 
been questioned about those robins, by 
your little readers. 

We want the children who read your 
paper to love birds as well as we do, and 
to enjoy as much with them as we have.— 
So, with your permission, I will tell them 
another true story, about a humming-bird 
whose acquaintance we accidentally made. 

Of course, we always loved humming- 
birds. Everybody does. They come at 
such a pleasant season, and flit so gaily 
about the honey-suckle that climbs over 
your porch, or the balm that perfumes your 
home-garden ; they ure so very beautiful, 
with their golden, green and crimson colors 
flashing like jewels in the sun; they seem 
so like little fairies, scarcely ever alighting, 
but poised on their tiny wings —which you 
cannot see for the swiftness of their motion 
—thrusting their little long bills into the 
recesses of every flower they love, and 
bearing off its sweets treasured up from all 
others on purpose for them—for even the 
honey-bee cannot reach the innermost, 
sweetest morsel that delights the humming- 
bird—yes, everybody loves them; and why 
should they not? 

Our interest in them was greatly increas- 
ed, however, by a visit to the Museum of 
the Natural History Society at Philadel- 
phia; where, in an immense collection of 
many thousand species of birds from all the 
world, we found a large case devoted en- 
tirely to this beautiful family. We had no 
idea there was such a variety of them— 
some scarcely bigger than a bumble-bee, 
and some very much larger than our ordi- 
nary New England summer visitors, and of 
all conceivable bright and beautiful hues. 
Of the many interesting sights in Philadel- 
phia, there are few so pleasing as this. 

What child, watching the swift move- 
ments of this little favorite, but has wished 
it could be caught without injury and tam- 
ed, so that it might be more closely exa- 
mined and admired. So have we often 
felt: and when he has accidentally flown 
into the room—as they sometimes will in 
a summer’s day, especially if there are 
flowers in the window-seat—the tempta- 
tion has been strong to close the sash and 
keep him prisoner. But he seems so agi- 
tated, so anxious to get out, and flies so 
violently against the window, that we could 
never have the heart to doit. And so, 
theugh we had often read that humming- 
birds could be, and had been tamed, we 











| were quite inclined to doubt it—just as we 


doubted the newspaper story about the 
tame fish and turtles, till we went down to 
the pond in Hingham, one day, and saw 
the little girl call them up to her stand at 
the shore and feed them; and when we 
played with the big horn pouts, and made 
them eat bits of cracker from our own 
hands, we believed the story. 

Wel!; the summer of 1854, we spent in 
Lawrence, Mass. One day, a friend of 
ours was in 2 store, when a boy brought !n 
a humming-bird he had caught, and thet 
either from careless handling, or fiy:ng 
against the sides of his prison, had become 
totolly exhausted, and appeared to be al- 
most dead. 

The gentleman, knowing our love of 
birds, and fearing that it would die in the 
boy’s hands, bought it of him, and gave it 
to Mrs. C., who laid it among some flowers 
in the window by which she was sewing. 
She kept her eye upon the little fellow; 
and when he began to show signs of life, 
she made some nice syrup of white sugar 
and water, and put 4 drop in his bill. He 
gradually reyjved,. examined the flowers 
about him, and flew off a little way, but 
shortly returned, when some more syrup 
was given him, a drop at a time, from the 
tip of the finger. This he now began to 
eat with a good appetite, inserting his long 
bill occasionally into some pinks and other 
flowers which were held out to him. Soon 
he became so confiding, that if syrup was 
held in the lips he would poise on his soft 
wings before them, and with his long slen- 
der tongue would sip all he wanted. 

We kept his syrup in a homeepathic 
phial ; and with this, or a pink, or honey- 
suckie, we could call him from any part of 
the room, and lead him all about after us. 
We never caged him. 

It was amusing to see him perch on one 
of our fingers, or a little flower-stem, as we 
held it—his feet so small you could hardly 
see or feel them—and trim his beautiful 
plumage, feather by feather, as if he prized 
each one for some peculiar grace of form or 
color. At night, he perched on a delicate 
dry twig—of which we placed several about 
the room on purpose for his use—or on a 
small wire ring on the linnet’s cage. And 
a funnier looking object than he was, curl- 
ed up in a little ball and sound asleep, I 
guess you never saw. 

One of his prettiest tricks was waking 
us in the morning—for he always slept in 
the room with us. He wasa very early 
riser, and, like some children, was very 
clamorous for his breakfast the moment he 
was up. So he would come and hum, hum, 
hum, abeut our heads; and if this did not 
wake us at once, or if we pretended to be 
asleep, presently his tittle sharp bill was 
between our lips, searching around for 
syrup, which we were not long in supply- 
ing ; for we soon learned to place the phial 
at night where we could readily reach it on 
waking. After eating he would go to his 
perch and rest a little, and soon return for 
more; for he was not quite so small an 
eater as you might suppose from looking 
at him. 

Unlike most even of tame birds, he never 
seemed to have the slightest fear of us.— 
He would never take his food from the 
phial, ifhe gould help it; but greatly pre- 
ferred to sip it from our lips, the tips of 
our fingers, or among the leaves of flowers, 
where we often placed it. 

Humming-birds, in spite of their beauty, 
have the reputation, among ornithologists, 
of being very quick tempered. I am sorry 
to say, this was the case with ours. If we 
withheld his food a little longer than he 
thought proper, after coming a few times 
in vain to our lips, he would buzz very 
angrily, and bang around the room, so 
much as we have seen some irritable chil- 
dren do, that we could not help laughing. 
For, as he was a bird and not a child, that 
seemed rather funny in his case, which it 
would be very painful to see in you. 

We thought that if he could speak, he 
would often have to say, as a little friend 
of ours—now grown to be a fine young 
man—sometimes used to, when, meeting 
him after a separation, we asked how he 
did :—* I am pretty well, thank you, only 
my temper troubles me.” 

You will wonder if we have our little 
pet now. No; we knew that his tribe re- 
turned to the South in September, and 
when we found they were getting scarce 
about the flower-beds, we opened the win- 


dow, and told him to hunt up his relations 














and go with them. Perhaps in Flor; 
thereabouts, among the ~ al “=. 
were shivering in the cold winter’s wed 
he occasionally sent back a thought to his 
Northern friends, and thanked us for me 
** practical emancipation.” He has not aa 
sent us word that he liked so well his taste 
of the patriarchal state with us, that he 
means to return and beg us to receive him 
back into bondage. Ir he does, we wil] be 
sure to let you know. 

It is very certain now to our minds, that, 
under some circumstances, humming-birds 
can be tamed. Many things can be done 
that at first view seem very unlikely, — 
Perhaps you have some companion that 
makes himself ever disagreeable to you~ 
as too many children will—and you think 
it is his nature, and he can never be Chang. 
ed so as to be a lovable friend. Try the 
effect of a little extra kindness on him.— 
Watch for an opportunity when he is jp 
trouble, and help him out. ‘Try at least , 
homeopathic dose of the nice syrup of 
good nature. It will be sure not to hurt 
him, if it does no good. 

There are many other truths that I might 
infer from this humming-bird experience: 
but the editors have so much to say to 
grown folks, that I’m afraid they will ‘not 
like it if I ask more room for children’s Jes. 
sons; 80 I leave you to guess them out, 

A. H. C. [ Congregationalist, 


Religion. 
THE USE OF HIS NAME. 


**You may use my name,” said a dis 
tinguished man to one about to visit a cer. 
tain place, ‘‘ and that will secure your ad- 
mission.” The visitor had only to men- 
tion the name of bis distinguished friend, 
and every attentifh was shown him. 

The use of a great name is thus often- 
times a matter of great importance in se- 
curing advantages which could not other- 
wise be reached. But this use is confined 
to afew. It is only to a very few that the 
man of influence says, “‘ you may use my 
name.” 

It is not so in regard to that name which 
is above every other name. That name 
may be used by all the redeemed. To 
every lost and helpless sinner who desires 
holiness and salvation, Christ says, “You 
may use my name.” This is an all-pre- 
vailing name. 

It secures at once access to a throne of 
grace. Pardon is what the sinner needs. 
The Eternal King is the only one who can 
pardon. Justice and judgement are the 
habitation of his throne. The sinner can- 
not approach it without meeting with the 
all-consuming frown. 

When Christ permits him to use his 
name, the aspect of things is changed. The 
throne of judgement becomes a throne of 
grace to which the sinner has free access. 
The use of the Savior’s name secures his 
pardon. 

It secures the enduring riches of eterni- 
ty. Oftentimes the name of a man will 
unlock the storehouses of wealth, and draw 
forth funds which could not otherwise b 
obtained. The use ofthe name of a sut- 
cessful man of business, has often made the 
fortune of the youthful merchant. The 
use of the Savior’s name is far more effica- 
cious. It gives a man atitle to an inhe- 
ritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, 
and which fadeth not away. A man has 
only to go to God, and make use of the 
name of Christ, ask for a mansion in heav- 
en, and it will be given him. There is no 
good which cannot be obtained by asking 
in the name of Christ. We have the ut- 
qualified promise of God to bestow upon 
us whatsoever we ask in his name. 

The use of this powerful name is offered 
to all penitent and believing sinners. How 
few there are that avail themselves of the 
offer ! 

Christians do not use as freely as they 
ought the privilege granted them. They 
do not ask for as many things as they are 
permitted to ask for; and they do not re- 
ceive as many favorable answers as they 
would receive did they rely wholly upon 
that name. True, they profess to present 
all their petitions in the name of Christ, 
but words are sometimes used without # 
realising sense of the ideas they are in 
tended to express. When we really make 
use of the name of Christ, our petitions 
never be rejected. Truly this is the all- 
prevailing name.—L. L. ([N. Y. Obs. . 
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HER SILENCE SAVED ME. 


I remember, said a young man, being in 
company with several thoughtless girls.— 
Among them, however, there was one ex- 
ception; a serious, quiet, and beautiful 
woman, whose religious opinions were well 
known, and whose pen had for a long time 
spoken eloquently in the cause of truth 
and virtue, through the columns of our vil- 
lage paper. Suddenly I conceived the 
thought of bantering her upon religious 
subjects, and with the fool-hardiness of 
youth, and the recklessness of impiety, I 
jaunched forth with some infidel objections 
that none but the fool, who saith in his 
heart there is no God, would venture to 
reiterate. The flock of silly goslins about 
me laugbed and tittered, and I, encourag- 
ed by their mirth, grew bold, and repeated 
my inuendoes, occasionally glancing slyly 
towards the principal butt of my fun. She 
did not seem to notice me at all; she did 
not smile, did not look away, did not look 
at me. 

Still I continued my impious harangue, 
thinking she must refute something, that 
she would not surely hear her own faith 
held up to ridicule by a beardless boy.— 
The snickers around me gradually began 
to glance towards her. Her face was so 
quiet that seriousness stole over them, and 
[ stood alone, striving by my own senseless 
laughter to buoy up my fast sinking cou- 

e. 

Still she never spoke nor smiled—scarce- 
ly moved; her immovability grew awful ; 
I began to stutter—to pause—to feel cold 
and strange—I could not tell how. My 
couraye oozed off ; my heart grew faint— 
I was conquered. 

That night after I went home, in reflect- 
ing over my fool hardy adventure, I could 
have scourged myself. ‘The sweet angelic 
countenance of my mute accuser came up 
before me even in the visions of night; I 
could not sleep. Nor did I rest, till some 
days after I went to the house of the lady 
I had insulted and asked her pardon.— 
Then she spoke to me—how mild! how 
Christianly ! how sweetly ! 

I was subdued—melted down; and it 
was not long after that I became an humble 
Christian, and looked back to my misera- 
ble unbelief with horror. 

Her silence saved me. Had she answer- 
ed with warmth, with sarcasm, with sneer 
or with rebuke, I should have grown 
stronger in ry bantering, and more deter- 
mined in my opposition. But she was si- 
lent, and I felt as if my voice was striving 
tomake itself heard against the mighty 
voice of an omnipotent God! Oh! how 
often would it be better if, instead of vain 
argument or hot dispute, the Christian 
would use the magic of silence. 


Sabbath School. 
IT DID NOT BELONG TO ME. 


A little barefooted boy called one morn- 
ing at the house of one of the teachers of 
his Sabbath-school. On finding that he 
was not at home, he turned reluctantly 
away, as if unwilling to leave without mak- 
ing known his errand. When asked why 
he wished to see him, he produced a beau- 
tifal gold pencil, saying, ‘I picked this up 
from the ground after the pic-nic yesterday, 
and thought perhaps Mr. might find 
the owner.’ Laying the pencil down, he 
went away, only saying in reply to a ques- 
tion, that his name was ‘ Willie.” When 
the teacher came home and was told of the 
circumetance, he set about to find the boy. 
There were a goo many Willies in the 
school, and some, like this Willie, had lit-' 
le curly heads and bright black eyes. But 
at length the boy was found and the pencil 
bad also been returned to its owner. It 
was a large one and valuable, and if sold 
might have afforded quite a good sam of 
money for the family who were poor.— 
When asked why he did not keep it, or 
sell it and use the money, he replied, ‘ How 
could I2 It did not belong to me.’ He 
tad been taught by his parents to be ho- 
nest, and this was the result of their train- 
ing. He would not keep what did not be- 

to him, even though he found it in 

the road. The next Sabbath, just before 
the close of school, Mr. arose and told 
the story, and then calling for Willie to 
ome up, put into his hands a dollar which 
been given him for finding the pencil. 

At first he refused even to take the gift, 
util assured that it was proper and right 


























for him to do so. 
turned modestly away to his seat, as if un- 
willing to be noticed for such an act of 
simple honesty. Willie did nothing more 
than was right. Yet if he perseveres in 
such a course, he will gain the respect and 
esteem of the world, and the approbation 
of his own conscience. His answer is 
worthy of being written in golden letters 
to be read and remembered: ‘ How could 
1? It did not belong to me.’ If every boy 
would make this his motto when going out 
into the world, there would be no thefts or 
fraud. If he will determine not even to 
keep what is not his, he will neither be 
guilty of over-reaching nor injustice nor 
robbery. I presume that every Sabbath- 
scholar who reads tais, feels that Willie did 
no more than what was right. Yet let me 
ask my young readers to think if they have 
nothing which they are keeping, though it 
belongs to another. Are you not withold- 
ing from your heavenly Father, your heart, 
which he claims as his, and which he has 
bid you give to kim? You may be honest 
towards your fellow-men, but are you treat- 
ing your Maker as he deserves and as is 
justly his due, when you do not love him 
with all your mind and soul and strength? 
Remember that all you have is his. He 
made you. He gives you life and health 
and all your blessings. He sent his Son 
to die that you might not perish, and his 
Word says to you, ‘ Ye are not your own, 
ye are bought with a price ; therefore glo- 
rify God in your bodies and spirits which 
are God’s.” See then, dear children, that 
you withhold not from your Maker that 
which belongs to him. Give him your 
confidence, your love and your obedience, 
and you will secure his favor which is life, 
and his loving-kindness which is better 
than life.—[S. S. Visitor. 


CHARLIE WESTON. 


‘ Please ma’am,’ said a little boy, as I 
entered the Sabbath School one morning, 
‘ Please, ma’am, here is ten cents Charlie 
Weston sent for the missionary box.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear, but why did not 
Charlie bring it himself ?’ 

* Oh, he is sick, and has not been able 
to go out, this long time.’ 

I remember Charlie Weston very well, 
as a delicate, interesting child, who had 
been a member of my class some months 
before. I had often noticed his quiet, res- 
pectful manners, and had promised myself 
that I would be better acquainted with 
him; but during a temporary absence from 
town, I had lost sight of him, and now my 
conscience reproved me for my neglect, as 
I looked at the little bright piece in my 
hand, which told me that Charlie had not 
forgotten me. Early the next week I went 
te Charlie’s home, and was shown into a 
little room where he sat in an easy chair 
by the window, looking very thin and pale. 
His eye grew brighter as I entered, and his 
grandmother said, ‘ Charlie is very glad to 
see you; he has often wished that you 
would come to see him.’ 

‘I explained to him why I had not been 
there before, and promised that I would 
come often, now that I had found him so 
sick. His disease was the worst form of 
spinal complaint; and as I looked at the 
little wasted form and pale face, I knew 
that Charlie was soon going home. In re- 
ply to my inquiries, he told me that his 
parents had died several years before, and 
since that time he had lived with his grand- 
mother. She was poor, and he was sorry 
to be so much care and expense to her, 
‘ but,” said the little fellow, ‘ grandmother 
says that God knows best, and I suppose 
he does.’ 

* And Charlie,’ said I, ‘do you think you 
will ever be well again » 

‘No,’ replied he; ‘ they tell me I shall 
die. Very soon, it may be.’ 

* And are you not afraid to die ?” 

* No ma’am, not now; I used to be, but 
grandmother says that we need not fear if 
we trust in Jesus.’ 

* What is it to trust in Jesus, Charlie ?’ 

* Oh, it is to love him, and believe that 
he will take care of us always, just as well 
in heaven as here.’ 

* And you think you do love him, dear?’ 

* Yes, ma’am, very much; don’t you?’ 
said he, quickly, looking up into my face. 

* Yes, dear,’ I repliod, and I thought of 
the words of Jesus, ‘except ye become as 
little children.’ Charlie’s grandmother 
told me that he wanted to help her in some 
way, and he learned to knit a kind of col- 








Taking his dollar, he | lar, but it hurt him to move his arms much, 


and he had been « long time knitting one. 


| This he had sold, and the ten cents for the 


oy box was the fruit of his painful 
toil. 

Charlie had a rose bush, which had been 
given him in the early part of his sickness, 
and he had watched it carefully, day after 
day, hoping that he should live to see the 
opening of its first bud. . One morning, as 
I entered the room, he pointed feebly to 
the window, where his rose-bud had open- 
ed in all its beauty. I saw that a great 
change had taken place in him since the 
preceeding day, and as I bent over him, he 
smiled sweetly, and said in a scarcely audi- 
ble voice, ‘ Jesus will take care.’ 

When the morning came again, little 
Charlie was at rest, with the flower he lov- 
ed within his folded hands, and as I Jook- 
ed upon his sweet face, and thought of his 
patient suffering, and simple faith, I pray- 
ed that we might all, like him, ‘trust in 
Jesus.’—[ Congregationalist. 














Morality. 








THE FOP AND BOOKSELLER. 


About 200 years ago, a foppish young 
man strolled into the shop of Mr. Boulter, 
a godly bookseller in London, and inquired 
for some play-books. Mr. Boulter inform- 
ed him that he had none, but said he could 
recommend something much better. Ac- 
cordingly, reaching down a little treatise 
by the Rev. John Flavel, on ‘ keeping the 
heart,’ he presented it to him, entreating 
him to read it, and assuring him it would 
do him much more good than play-books. 
The gentleman read the title, and glancing 
on several pages here and there, broke out 
into many profane and hasty expressions, 
such as—‘ What a fanatic he was who made 
this book.’ Mr. Boulter begged of him to 
buy the book, and read it, assuring him 
that he would find no cause to regret it. 

At last the young man said he would 
buy it, but he would not read it. ‘ What 
will you do with it then?’ said Mr. Boulter. 
*I will tear it, and burn it,’ said he, ‘ and 
send it to the devil !’ 

Mr. Boulter told him then that he should 
not have it. Upon this the gentleman pro- 
mised to read it, and Mr. Boulter said, 
‘When you read it, if you do not like it, I 
will return you the money.’ 

About a month after, the gentleman 
came to the shop again, greatly changed in 
appearance, in a plain modest dress, and 
with a serious countenance, addressed Mr. 
Boulter thus: ‘ Sir, I most heartily thank 
you for putting this book into my hands. 
I bless God that he moved you to do it; it 
hath saved my soul.’ He then bought a 
hundred copies more of him, telling him 
that he would give them to the poor who 
could not afford to buy them; and so he 
left him, while Mr. Boulter could not suf- 
ficiently admire and praise the goodness of 
God. 





BAD COMPANY. 


‘Oh mother, I did’nt say so, indeed I 
did’nt,’ said Fanny, looking up pitifully 
into her mother’s face. ‘ Do believe me, I 
would’nt do such a thing for the world.’ 

‘How was it, my dear? Tell me the 
story.’ 

‘ Why, mother, we were all standing to- 
gether on the Academy Hill, getting ready 
to play tag, and old Mr. Knight came by, 
walking slowly, and leaning on Miss Mar- 
garet’s arm. I did’nt speak a single word, 
but stood still till he had gone by. It was 
Robert Taylor and Dick Jones, who ’ran 
down the hill against him, and called out 
‘Go along, old fellow,’ and their sisters 
who said, ‘ You'd better get out of the way, 
lazy-bones.’ He saw us, and I know by 
the sorrowful way in which he looked up, 
he thought it was I that said it. O, what 
shall I do, now that heis dead, and I never 
shall see him to tell him the truth about 
it! Mother, am I to blame ?’ 

‘Only, dear Fanny, for being with Ro- 
bert and Dick and their sisters, when I told 
you never to play with them, but to go 
back into the school-house if they joined 
you. You ought not to have been with 
them for a moment.’ 

‘Oh, mother, Iam sosorry! Will Miss 
Margaret ever believe me ?” 

‘1 hope so, dear Fanny, though she told 
me it was you who £0 cruelly insulted her 
father, and he never knew to the contrary.’ 





It was a sad day to Fanny. She was a 
good child, and always respected the aged, 
and would not for worlds have insulted a 
sick and feeble old man; and now Mr. 
Knight, the old minister who had always 
loved her, died without knowing she was 
innocent. She tried to dry her tears, and 
went with her mother to the parsonage, 
and there told Miss Knight her story.— 
Miss Margaret said that if Fanny had not 
been a truthful child she could not have 
believed her, for the sound appeared to 
come from the very spot where she stood. 

It was many weeks and months before 
Fanny could forget that her old friend and 
pastor died believing that she had insulted 
his age and feebleness, and only the day 
before his death. 

She paid dearly for being found in bad 
company, and from that sad day has been 
very careful to associate only with good, 
obedient children, lest she share their bad 
name and be led into sin. [ Little Pilgrim. 


Nursery. 
A GREAT THING. 

‘ May,’ said Horace to his little sister, 
‘I have been thinking about you a good 
deal of late. I think you have always been 
a kind, helping little sis, but now you seem 
to be kinder and more helping than ever.’ 

*‘O! I think so. I hope so, I am sure I 
ought,’ she answered energetically. 

Horace looked at her in some surprise. 
Self-praise was so contrary to Mary’s cha- 
racter, and yet her speech certainly seemed 
to tend that way. 

* Why are you so sure, May ?” he asked; 
‘I do not understand you.’ 

She colored deeply. To speak of her- 
self, her own feelings and thoughts, was 
repugnant to her natural modesty of cha- 
racter. But now God seemed calling her 
todo so. She knew well that any im- 
provement in her was his loving gift, and 
it seemed wrong in her not to say so.— 
With eyes cast down, and head turned 
from Horace, she said in a low tone: 

‘ Because a great, a very great thing has 
happened to me since you went away, 
Horace.’ 

He looked still more surprised, and 
gathering courage as she went on, May 
continued : 

‘God himself has come down into my 
heart, and has made me know and feel his 
tenderness and love, and has made me 
sure that he is ever by my side, wherever 
I go, and whatever I do.’ 

‘And does that make you kinder to me, 
May?’ 

*O! yes—yes it must. I was always 
glad to please you, but now in pleasing 
you, I, at the same time, please him.’ 

* But, May,’ Horace said, after a thought- 
ful pause, ‘ you always knew that God was 
present everywhere, and sees everything. 
This is nothing new.’ 

‘I knew it,’ she said earnestly, ‘ but only 
knew it; now I feel it, and that is so dif- 
ferent. The Lord Jesus Christ was only a 
kind of name or word to me before, but 
now’—tears of earnest feeling rising to her 
eyes, and her voice trembling—‘ now he is 
my loving friend who has taken the whole 
charge of me, who goes about with me, 
everywhere, and loves and cares for me— 
Oh! how he loves me!’ 

Horace did not speak. He looked at her 
in a kind of reverential admiration. After 
@ minute’s pause, she went on: 

* Besides, before I did not know that God 
was my loving Father. I called him Fath- 
er, becatse I had learned to do so; butin 
general I only thought of him as one who 
was watching to see when I did wrong, 
and to keep an account of it, and to punish 
me for it.’ 

‘And now is it so very different?’ he 
asked, looking keenly at her. 

‘Ah! yes,’ sheanswered. ‘ Christ has 
taken care of all that. He knows all about 
my sins, and remembers what I have for- 
gotten; and he washes out every one in 
his own blood; and now God is able to 
forgive me, and to love me. O Horace! 
is not this a great thing to have happened 
to me ?” 

Horace did not answer. He turned 
away his head from her anxious, wistful 
gaze. A bitter conviction filled his mind 
that he, as yet, only knew the truths of 
which she spoke—that, as yet, he had never 
felt them as she did, and he could not 


speak. 
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May’s heart was saddened by his silence. 
If he really knew Christ as his friend, 
would he not have been eager to say so? 
But she could ,not bear the thought this 
question suggested. 

She tarned from it to pour out her heart 
in prayer that God would take charge of 
Horace, as he had done of her, and, with 
childlike confidence that he would hear her 
prayers, she was comforted.—{ Horace and 


May. 
Mouths Companion. 
BOSTON, OCT. 23, 1856. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


FULFILL YOUR PROMISES. 


‘“ Dear mother,” said a little girl of ten years, 
‘you promised me I should go into the country 
this vacation, to see my aunt Mary: only a 
fortnight remains, and shall [ not go next Mon- 
day?” And with sparkling eyes the little 
. prattler awaited her mother’s answer. 

“ Don’t talk to me now, Louisa, don’t you 
see I am trying to get the baby to sleep?— 
There! you have spoken so loud you have 
woke her; now you must rock her, for I am 
tired out.” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Brown, the mother of three 
lovely children, Louisa ten, Charles eight, and 
little Eddy two years of age. She had been 
deprived of an excellent mother at an early 
age, and had been brought up by a very indul- 
gent aunt, whose most prominent fault was that 
of promising and not performing. She did not 
hesitate to promise the most impossible things, 
and when the children discovered that what she 
had promised them was not forthcoming, of 
course they learned to distrust her in future.— 
The little orphan very soon began to practice 
what her aunt was constantly in the habit of 
doing, and this had grown upon her until her 
own children were obliged to suffer the conse- 
quences of her aunt’s example. 

With a tear in her eye, little Louisa went to 
do her mother’s bidding, feeling sadly disap- 
pointed at not making the visit which she had 
8» long anticipated withso much pleasure. I 
shall not go now, thought she, for mother al 
ways does so. If ever I grow up, and have 
children of my own, they shall always have 

what I promise them, and with a deep-drawn 
sigh, the child resigned herself to what she 
feared was inevitable. 

At tea-time, when Mr. Brown returned from 
his store, his first inquiry was for Charles, who 
almost always met him at the door. 

“I don’t know where he is,” said Mrs. B., 
“he was here about three o’clock, teasing to 
go on the pond in the boat, but [ told him he 
must not go, and to pacify him I promised that 
you would go with him to-morrow.” 

* But, my dear wife, you knew that I was 
obliged to leave town to morrow, and should 
not be able to go with him.” 

“Oh yes, but I thought you would go some- 
time, and when to-morrow came I could put 
him off with something else.” 

“Oh my dear Sarah, I wish you would break 
yourself ofthis habit of promising without in- 
tending to perform; it is very bad for the chil- 
dren, and is setting them a wrong example.” 

Just at this moment a loud ring of the bell 
was heard, and upon opening the door, some 
boys bore upon a shutter the body of poor little 
Charles. His long ringlets were hanging down 
his neck, drenched with water, and his lovely 
blue eyes were closed in death. He had gone 
to the pond contrary to his mother’s orders, and 
upon being asked if his mother was willing, he 
had said, “ She said I might go to-morrow with 
father, but she did not mean it, for she always 
says so, and father is going away, so I can’t go 
then, and [ mean to go to-day.” He did go, 
and the boat being inthe hands of unskilful 
boys, was upset, and the disobedient boy lost 

his life. His mother’s fault was no excuse for 
his disobedience, yet she never forgave herself 
and felt that she was the destroyer of her child. 
She was seized with a brain fever, and for long 
months her life was despaired of; but at length 
she slowly recovered. She never again made 
a promise to her children, or any one else, 
which she did not mean to perform, and little 
Louise grew up with the utmost horror of mak- 


ing a promise which she did not intend consci- 
entiously to fulfil. EsTe.ue. 











The greatest truths are the simplest, and so 
ire the greatest men. 


MY GRANDMOTHER. 


It is now a year since my grandmother’s 
death, yet often does an image of that beloved 
one rise before me as she used to sit, with her 
knitting in her hands, with a kind word for each 
and all of us, and as often as this vision comes 
before me, I wonder whether others have a 
grandmother like her. If there are any so fa- { 
vored, to such J would say, attend to her in- 
structions ; you know not how to prize her till 
like mine she has passed from earth, How 
often have I sat hour after honr, listening to 
the story of the motherless chicken to whom 
she became a mother. And wondering if there 
ever lived chickens and ducks like hers, or 
such a grandmother to protect them. It is only 
when we have lost a friend that we know how 
to prize them, and much as we loved our grand- 
mother in life, her death discovered a new and 
stronger tie than we had ever before been con- 
scious of. When the spirit had left its frail 
tenement and fled to its Maker, then, and not 
till then, did I understand the full meaning of 
Death. Insuch a time how cheering is the 
promise of a life herafter. If the sense of utter 
desolation which then pervaded my thoughts, 
fills the mind of one who has been educated in 
the way of truth, how must death appear to the 
unbeliever ? he who can look forward to no fu- 
ture existence, to whom all beyond the grave is 
dark, and shrouded in the veil of his own un- 
belief. 

My revered parent has finished her course. 
Her life was that of an exemplary Christian, 
and her death served only to confirm her Chris- 
tian character. T. Ht. 
Laman, Oct. 15, 1856. 


LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR. 


Duxbury, Mass., Jan. 1, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—My year's subscription 
for the Youth’s Companion is now up. I there- 
fore enclose one dollar to pay for another year. 
] like it so much that I could not very well do 
without it. May your life be spared many 
years to send such an interesting paper, is the 
wish of your little friend, 
Georee H. Pererson. 


Gilead, Ct., Dec. 28, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I inclose one dollar for 
the Youth’s Companion for the ensuing year, 
for I feel as though I could not do without it. 
I have taken it for five years, and hope to do so 
much longer. Yours with respect, 
Lucy F. Nicuots. 


Greenfield, Mass., Jan. 15, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclose you will find 
one dollar for the Youth’s Companion the com- 
ing year. I have taken your interesting paper 
for several years, and should be very sorry to 
be deprived of the privilege of reading it. 
Yours truly, Sopsia E. Smeap. 
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Variety. 

A LITTLE COAT. 

In the life of Rev. S. Judd, the following 
striking thought occurs: 

He preached a sermon from the text, ‘ His 
mother made him a little coat” Sam. ii. 19.— 
Passing from the letter to the spirit, he speaks 
of clothing for the mind and the soul, and en- 
deavors to impress mothers that they should be 
more solicitous about such little coats, than for 
the fashions and frock jackets, or other gar- 
ments of the body. 1 met aman in the streets 
literally clothed in rags, clothed also with tok- 
ens of a depraved life. I ask, Did his mother, 
when young, make him a little coat? When I 
see a person clothed in humility, entertaining a 
modest sense of himself, reverent of truth—his 
mother made for hima little coat. These coats 
last along time. Children shall wear them 
when parents are dead ; they shall wear them 
in distant lands; the old family style will show 
itself in many places and times. What sort of 
clothes are you making for your children? Is 
their vesture wisdom or folly? Is it the true 
goodness of beauty, or a poor imitation from 
the drapers ? 
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TWO CHILDREN’S LIVES SAVED. 

Mr. Churchill, a native of Englaud, had tak- 
en up his abode in India. Soon after sunset, 
on one occasion, while he was sitting in his 
dwelling, of which the outer door was thrown 
open, meditating with deep sorrow upon the re- 
cent loss of his wife, and the helplessness of 
his little children, who were lying asleep near 
him, he was suddenly thrilled with terror to see 
a monstrous tiger cross the threshold of his 
house, and enter the room, with glaring eyes 
and a ferocious howl, But the animal caught 
sight of his full-sized image reflected ina large 
mirror opposite the door; and rushing at it 
with all his fury, breaking it into a thousand 
fragments, he suddenly turned and fled from 
the spot. Thus providentially did God pre- 
serve two little children and their father from 
the jaws of a wild beast! 
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GENUINE BENEVOLENCE. 


‘ For there is no difference between the Jew 
and the Greek; for the same Lord over all is 
rich unto all that call upon him.’ Rom. 10: 12. 

A late archbishop of Bordeaux was remarka- 
ble for his tolerance and enlightened benevo- 





lence. The following anecdote is illustrative 


' *She must be believed; give her twenty-five 


OTS 


of this trait in his character: ‘ My Lord, said 
a person to him one day, ‘here is a poor woman 
come to ask charity ; what do you wish me to 
do for her? ‘How old is she?’ ‘Seventy.’ 
‘Is she in great distress?” ‘She says s0.’— 


francs.’ ‘Twenty-five francs! My Lord, it is 
too much, especially as she is a Jewess” ‘A 
Jewess!’ ‘Yes, my Lord.’ ‘O that makes a 
great difference. Give her fifty francs, then, 
and thank her for coming.’ 

——.——_ 


INFLUENCE OF A TRACT. 

B. was a drunkard, and in consequence of 
this, his family was neglected, and his home a 
scene of misery and wretchedness. A friend 
called on him at a time when he was too much 
intoxicated to converse, and therefore folded up 
a tract, entitled ‘ The Fool’s Pence,’ and placed 
it in his jacket pocket. When he became so- 
ber, he found it there, and read it. When he 
had done so, he remarked,‘I am the fool, but 
they don’t have any more fool’s pence of me.’ 
He kept his word, became a total abstainer 
from intoxicating drinks, and a regular atten- 
dant on public worship, where it is hoped he 
heard the word with profit.—[ Watchman. 


————__ 


GOD COUNTS. 


A brother and sister were playing in the 
dining-room, when their mother set a basket of 
cakes on the table and went out. ‘How nice 
they look,’ said the boy, reaching to take one. 
His sister earnestly objected, and even drew 
back his hand, repeating that it was against his 
mother’s direction. ‘She did not count them,’ 
said he. ‘ But perhaps God did,’ answered the 
sister. So he withdrew from the temptation, 
and sitting down, seemed to meditate. ‘* You 
are right,’ replied he, looking at her with a 
cheerful, yet serious air, ‘God does count, for 
the Bible says, that ‘the hairs of our head are 
all numbered.’ ’"—[S. S. Adv. 
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TRIFLES. 


A gentleman engaged an artist to execute a 
piece of sculpture for him. Visiting his studio 
after an absence of several weeks, it seemed to 
him that the artist had made little progress.— 
‘ What have you been doing?’ asked the gen- 
tleman of the artist. 
‘ Working on this figure ?” 
‘ But I see nothing done since my last visit.’ 
‘ Why, answered the artist, ‘I have brought 
out this muscle; I have modified this part of 
the dress ; [ have slightly changed the expres- 
sion of the lip.’ 
‘ But these are trifles,’ said the gentleman. 
‘True, sir, replied the artist; ‘ but perfection 
is made up of trifles. 


a 
CLIPPINGS. 


Directions ror A Youne Lapy’s Dress. 
—Let your ear-rings be attention, encircled by 
the pearls of refinement. Let the diamonds of 
your necklace be truth, and the chain Chris- 
tianity. Let your bracelets be charity, orna- 
mented with the pearls of gentleness, Let 
your bosgm-pin be modesty, set with compas- 
sion. Let your finger-rings be affection, set 
with the diamonds of industry. Let your 
girdle be simplicity, with a tassel of good-humor. 


Femate Epucation.—l love to hear young 
ladies read charmingly, but [ am seldom grati- 
fied; it is a rare accomplishment at the pre- 
sent day, and its very rarity should make its 
acquisition more desirable, and its possession 
more precious. It is the charin of the family 
circle in every station of life, and its beauties 
will remain long after the vanities of the world 
shall have become wearisome, and their plea- 
sures illusive. 


Drops oF VINEGAR AND SpaRKS OF Fire. 
—One drop of vinegar will sour a quart of 
milk ; and one spark of fire will ignite and des- 
troy an entire mansion. So one peevish, irrita- 
ble, passionate disposition causes annoyance 
and vexation to all before whom it was shown ; 
one sour or fiery temper is enough to disturb 
and disorganize a whole household. 


When interest or a debt becomes due, pay it 
at the time, whether your creditor wants it or 
not. Never ask him to ‘ wait till next week,’ 
but pay it. Never insult him by saying, you 
don’t want it. Punctuality is a key to every 
man’s chest. 


*[ should have been an atheist,’ said John 
Randolph, ‘if it had not been for one recollec- 
tion; and that was the memory of the time, 
when my departed mother used to take my 
little hand in hers, and caused me on my knees 
to say, ‘ Our Father which art in Heaven!’ 


An Indian and a Kentuckian went out to 
hunt incompany. A turkey anda crow was all 
they shot. At the division of the ‘ spoils,’ said 
the Kentuckian to the Indian, ‘ You may take 
the crow, and I’}] take the turkey, or Ill take 
the tukey and you may take the crow.’ ‘It 
all sounds very fair, said the Indian, ‘ but some- 
how or other, you always get the turkey and I[ 
always get the crow.’ 


Cramp.—Those who may be subject in the 
night time to that excruciating pain called 
cramp, will doubtless be glad to learn that by 
tying any kind of a bandage very tight around 
the leg, immediately above the knee, this un- 
erg sensation will be instantaneously re- 
moved. 
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LITTLE BELL. 


He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
The ancient Mariner, 


Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks— 
Tossed aside her gleaming, golden locks— 
“ Bonny bird!” quoth she— 
“Sing me your best song before I go.” 

“ Here’s the very finest song I know, 
Little Bell,” said he. 


And the Blackbird piped—you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird— 

Full of quips and wiles, 

Now so round and rich, now so soft and slow: 
All for love of that sweet face below, : 
Dimpled o’er with smiles. 


And the while that bonny bird did pour 

His full heart out freely o’er and o’er, 
*Neath the morning skies, 

In the little childish heart below 

All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine forth in happy overflow, 

From the bright blue-eyes, 


Down the dell she tripped, and through the glade 
Peeped the Squirrel from the hazel shade, 
And from out the tree, 

Swung and leaped, and frolicked, void of fear— 
While bold Blackbird piped that all might hear— 
* Little Bell!” piped he. 


Little Bell sat down amid the fern— 

“ Squirrel, Squirrel! to your task return— 
Bring me nuts !” quoth she. 

Up away ! the frisky Squirrel hies— 
Golden wood-lights gleaming in his eyes— 
And down the tree, 

Great ripe nuts, kissed brown by July sun, 
In the little lap drop one by one— 

Hark! how Blackbird pipes to see the fun! 
“ Happy Bell!’ quoth he. 


Little Bell looked up and down the glade— 
“ Squirrel, Squirrel from the nut-tree shade, 
Bonny Blackbird, if you’re not afroid, 
Come and share with me!” 

Down came Squirrel, eager for his fare— 
Down came bonny Blackbird, I declare; 
Little Bell gave each his honest share— 
Ah! the merry three! 








And while the frolic playmates twain 

Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 
*Neath the morning skies, 

In the little childish heart below 

All the sweetness seemed to grow, 

And shining out in happy overflow, 

From her blue, bright eyes. 


By her snow--white cot at close of day, 

Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms to pray— 
Very calm and clear 

Rose the praying voice to where, unseen 

In blue heaven, and angel shape serene 
Paused awhile to hear. 


“What good child is this,” the angel said, 
“ That with happy heart beside her bed, 
Prays so lovingly ?” 
Low and soft, oh! very low and soft, 
Crooned the Blackbird in orchard croft, 
‘“ Bell, dear Bell!” crooned he. 


“ Whom God's creatures love,” the angel fair 

Murmured, “God doth bless with angel’s care. 
Child, thy bed shall be 

Folded safe from harm— love, deep and kind, 

Shall watch around and leave good gifts behind, 
Little Bell, for thee.” 


[London Atheneum. 





POETICAL SCHEME OF EMIGRATION. 


The ‘ Brewers’ should to ‘ Malta’ go, 
The ‘ Boobies’ all to ‘ Scilly,’ 
The ‘ Quakers’ to the ‘ Friendly Isles,’ 
The ‘ Furriers’ to ‘ Chili.” 
The little snarling, caroling ‘ babes,’ 
That break our nightly rest, 
Should be packed off to * Baby-lon,’ 
To ‘Lap land’ or to ‘ Brest.’ ; 
From ‘ Spit head’ ‘ Cooks’ go o’er to ‘ Greece, 
And while the ‘ Miser’ waits 
His passage to the ‘ Guinea’ coast, 
‘ Spendthrifts’ are in the ‘ Straits.’ 
‘ Spinsters’ should to the ‘ Needles’ go, 
‘Wine bibbers’ to ‘ Burgundy,’ ’ 
‘Gormands’ should launch at ‘Sandwich Isles, 
‘Wags’ at the Bay of ‘ Fun-dy’— 
‘ Bachelors’ to the ‘ United States,’ 
* Maid’ to the ‘ Isle of Man’-— 
Let ‘Gardeners’ go to ‘ Botany’ Bay, 
And ‘ Shoeblacks’ to ‘ Japan.’ 
Thus emigrate—and misplaced men 
Will then no longer vex us, 
And all who ain’t provided for 
Had better goto ‘ Texas.’ 
PER 8 ee 


EPIGRAM. 
To win the maid the poet tries, 
And sometimes writes to Julia’s eyes; 
She likes a verse—but, cruel whim, 
She still appears a verse to him. 
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